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The recent public rehearsal of the New 
Polyhymnian Choir was a decided success. The pro- 
gramme comprised "Ave Maria," (Smart) "What beams 
so bright," Quartett " God is a Spirit," Leslie's " The 
Pilgrims," Mendelssohn's " Judge me, O God, " &c. 
Several effective songs were also given by Miss Dixon, 
Miss Bent, Miss Jones, and Mr. Ealand. Mrs. Paulsen, 
as usual, was the accompanist ; and Mr. W. llobinson 
conducted. 

The North London Choral Association gave 
its first performance this season at the New Town Hall, 
Shoreditch, on Tuesday Evening, the 19th ult, when 
Mendelssohn's Elijah was well performed by the band and 
chorus, numbering about 300. Mrs. Sydney Smith's 
"Hear ye Israel," Miss Julia Derby 's recitatives, and song, 
" O rest in the Lord," and Mr. Kerr Gedge'stwo airs, " If 



came to hand), they will find our statements running in 
parallel lines with most of those made by Mr. Pullen, 
for example: — 

" Why should not these institutions of ours inform the national 
mind, control the national taste, and serve as a model of that which 
is excellent in the art (of music), instead of furnishing a painful 
exhibition of almost everything that should be avoided ? " 

The reason why is thus given : 

" Because, though confessedly musical institutions, music has 
never been fairly recognized as their paramount business ; because, 
in their administration, in the appointment of their officers, and in 
the performance of their daily services, music, instead of being the 
first consideration, has been commonly the last consideration of all. 
This is the real secret of our inefficiency. This is why everybody 
points a finger at us and Eays, ' What is the use of you? ' We have 
our work to do, and a right good work it is ; but you will not let 
us do it. You send us a Dean who cannot take a part in his own 
Service, and four Canons who do not know one note of music from 
another. You place the entire irresponsible appointment of all our 
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quite an ovation for his rendering of the music of the 
Prophet; and in the concerted music, Misses Dixon, 
Hume, Vincent, and Messrs. Coates, Hulford, and Chaplin, 
acquitted themselves in a most creditable manner. The 
choruses were on the whole satisfactorily rendered. Mr. 
M. Bassett conducted with praiseworthy care and judg- 
ment; and Mr. J. T. Willy ably led the band. The 
audience was numerous and appreciative. 

The Quaver Glee Club, which for many- 
years past has held its meetings at the Angel Inn, 
Islington, inaugurated its sixteenth season on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 6th ult., at the new rooms in the 
Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell-green, where there seems 
every probability of a continuance of the success which 
has attended the club since its formation, more than 
fifteen years ago. The glees and songs, for which this 
club has become so justly celebrated, were all rendered 
with much taste, and thoroughly deserved the warm 
applause given by a very large audience. Mr. Stead, as 
President, and Mr. Stark, as Conductor, merit a word of 
praise for the highly efficient manner in which they per- 
formed their duties. 

The members of the Victoria-park Sacred 
Choral Association, assisted by St. Mark's Choir, gave 
their services on the occasion of the presentation of a tes- 
timonial to the Rev. Richard Jones (formerly of St. Mark's) 
on his leaving the parish. The present consisted of a 
finely-designed tea and coffee service, and handsomely 
illuminated vote of thanks, the latter being the work of 
Messrs. Webb and Harvey. Mr. Harvey conducted the 
musical proceedings of the evening, which included the 
anthems, " Behold, how good," " Pray for the peace," &c. 
We understand that the Rev. Mr. Jones and his successor 
are not less lovers of sound Protestantism and evangelical 
religion than of good and appropriate church music. 



Stebtttos. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

The real work of a Cathedral, and why it it not done. 
By Rev. A. W. Pullen, M.A., Minor Canon of Salisbury. 

Mr. Pullen is doing a work of real utility in calling 
attention to the state of afiairs now existing in our 
Cathedrals, and it is not unworthy of remark that many of 
the principal abuses mentioned by him are those to which 
attention has continually been drawn in the pages of this 
journal. Every one who has a practical experience of 
Cathedral matters will agree that it passes mortal com- 
prehension how a number of Reformers should have 
wearied themselves in the search of work for their 
Cathedrals to do, when there lay all ready to hand the one 
special work for which these great churches were founded, 
viz., the celebration with all possible beauty and dignity 
of a Daily Choral Service. If our readers will turn to 
an article in our present issue on " The management of 
Cathedral Choirs " (written before the present pamphlet 



musical dignitaries elect, as vacancies occur, the Organist, the 
Minor Canons, and the Lay Clerks ; the only men who are of the 
slightest practical use in carrying out the real work of the Cathedral ; 
though how, except by accident, they should ever succeed in 
electing the best man, it is not easy to understand." 

To mend these matters Mr. Pullen suggests the total 
abolition of minor canonries, and the appointment of 
Canons who are competent to conduct the choral services 
of their cathedral. He then proceeds to speak of the 
music itself : — 

" The Te Deum is performed to a composition of which the wor- 
shipper can make neither beginning, nor middle, nor end ; a King 
in C, or Nares in I), or Whitfeld in E; a work of absolutely no 
merit whatever ; a mere string of sequences, without form, or 
point, or time. . . If there be an Anthem, he will find perhaps that 
he is indebted for it to the organist of some other Cathedral, who 
sends his production to his brethren for the use of their choirs 
and receives no doubt an equivalent in kind. . . . Mr. M. writes a 
Service in F, and sends it, with his compliments, to his friend 
Mr. N. Mr. N. shews it to the Precentor, who does not know 
whether it is good or bad; and so the thing is * introduced,' and 
thirty or forty shillings of the church's money are spent in pur- 
chasing copies of a work which was simply not worth printing." 

We have reasons for believing this to be actually true. 
The proposal of mutual accommodation having been 
made to a musical Mend of ours, who returned stamps for 
the copies which had been forwarded, and threw the 
rubbish in the fire. We cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. Pullen's views on the impropriety of the Dean, Canon, 
or whoever he may be, reading the Office of the Holy 
Communion. 

"The Litany ended . . . the Dean and Canon in residence are 
solemnly ushered up to the Altar, with all the pomp of organ and 
procession, as if to imply that the service about to commence will 
be grander and more elaborate than anything that has gone before, 
which undoubtedly it ought to be. The Dean then proceeds to dis- 
appoint these hopes by reading his office." 

Another abuse is commented on in these terms : — 

"The choice of the Ter Sanclus in place of the Introit is singu- 
larly unfortunate. It is connected with nothing whatever in this 
part of the Service. The Church appoints it to be sung in a totally 
different place, amid totally different associations. What then 
does it mean? If it means nothing, it is a simple mockery. The 
words are far too solemn to be played with — far too sacred to do 

duty as a voluntary or march It must strike any thinking 

person as somewhat strange that the choir, having just declined to 
sing an Anthem in its proper place to the honour of God, for the 
sake of saving time, should now rise and sing the most awful song 
of men and angels, because the Dean is going to get out of his 
stall." 

There is also much in the following quotation which 
commends itself to our approval. It is no new matter to 
be told .that our Cathedral organists, as musicians, are 
below mediocrity. But what else can be expected when 
the salaries are beneath contempt? Mr. Pullen seems 
hardly to be aware that musical men of any ability may, 
in the exercise of their profession, make an income of 
one thousand to fifteen hundred a year in London, and 
from seven hundred to one thousand in the country. 
How then can it be supposed that such men would give 
the greater part of their time and energies to the church 
for three hundred a year ? But we will hear what Mr. 
Pullen says : — 
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" The post next to be considered is one which I approach with 
diffidence, because it is outside my own profession ; nor should I 
have meddled with it at all, were I not held excused by the pal- 
pable fact that for very much of our musical inefficiency, our or- 
ganists are responsible. A man who can bring himself to sit down 
to his instrument and play Russell, and Ebdon, and Chard, is not 
likely to do a great deal towards raising the standard of excellence in 
his choir; and if organists would simply refuse to play such rubbish 
as this, and would tell the Precentor plainly that he is debasing the 
Art and insulting its professors by writing it down upon the scheme, 
there would be some hopes that the worst, at any rate, of our stock 
of ' Church Music ' might be committed to the flames. The only sug- 
gestion I would presume to offer, with a view of securing the 
services of really first-class men, free from local influence and 
narrow views, is that the two University Professors and the 
Organists of Westminster Abbey and S. Paul's should present three 
candidates to the Dean and Chapter for final selection ; and if the 
income were fixed at £300 a year, it might reasonably be expected 
that the Organist should discharge his duties himself, and not, as a 
general rule, leave the organ to a deputy." 

Many other suggestions of more or less value may be 
found In this pamphlet which our readers will do well to 
read for themselves, at least, all those who are interested 
in the subject. For our own part we cordially agree with 
Mr. Pullen in the majority of his opinions, and heartily 
wish success may attend the ventilation of the subject. 



Longmans, Green and Co. 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of the Larynx. By William 
Marcet, M.D..F.K.S. 

This work, by the Assistant Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, is 
the result of a large experience in the treatment of diseases 
of the Larynx ; and as the subject, of such vital import- 
ance to vocalists, is most ably discussed in this book, we 
recommend it with confidence to their careful considera- 
tion. As a rule, singers are but little aware of the ex- 
treme delicacy of the vocal organs; and although, after 
exerting the voice during a long evening in a heated at- 
mosphere, they usually " wrap up" on exposing them- 
selves to the cold air, there are many other evils which 
they scarcely think of guarding against ; and we are con- 
vinced that a more intimate knowledge of the subject 
would tend materially to lessen the "indispositions" with 
which, unfortunately, (as we have but too frequent proofsj 
the public has so little sympathy. " The act of singing 
well, or even of speaking in a good, pleasant voice," (says 
Dr. Marcet) will require the following conditions. These 
conditions briefly stated, are — 1st. That the respiration 
must be perfectly free, so that the quantity of air re- 
quired for the natural flow of sound shall be taken up 
without difficulty. 2nd. That the cavities of the mouth 
and nose must be in no way reduced in size, the altera- 
tion of these whilst a sound is being emitted, producing a 
perceptible difference in the tone. 3rd. That the muscles 
concerned in the act of respiration must be in no way 
enfeebled, so as to give the necessary velocity to the air 
to produce the fortes and pianos in singing. 4th. That 
the vocal cords must not be in the slightest degree thick 
ened or congested ; as in that case the elasticity of the 
muscles which regulate their action being interfered with, 
the sound uttered will be out of tune and harsh. 5th. 
That the muscles of the vocal cords must be in a perfect 
state of health, an important matter when it is considered 
that there are no less than four sets of muscles acting on 
the vocal cords ; namely, those which stretch them, or 
the tensors ; those which assist in relaxing the cords in 
antagonism to the former, or the laxors ; then those which 
bring the cords into mutual approximation, or the ad 
ductors, (consisting mainly of only one muscle) ; those 
drawing the cords away from each other, or the abduc- 
tors, which dilate the glottis in the act of respiration. 
All this may seem somewhat too anatomical for the majo- 
rity of singers, but a medical man can only make himself 
understood by the use of medical terms ; and as instru- 
mentalists usually think it necessary not only to play 
upon their instrument, but to learn how to keep it tho- 
roughly in order, there can be no possible reason why 
medical testimony should not be sought by vocalists for 
the same object. The whole of the cases related by Dr. 



Marcet have been investigated and treated with the assist- 
ance of the Laryngoscope, the main object of the essay 
being, in fact, to show the importance of the use of this 
instrument in examining laryngeal affections. Several 
illustrations are scattered throughout the book ; and 
although most of the author's observations and directions 
are addressed to the medical profession, we are certain 
that a more general perusal of the contents of the work 
will have the effect of making public singers more careful, 
and public audiences more tolerant. 



Boosey and Co. 

Mandel's System of Music. To be completed in Five 
Parts. Parts 1, 2, and 3. 

In No. 313 of the Musical Times, we noticed the second 
Part of this work, which was the only one forwarded for 
review ; and the three Parts are now sent together, in 
one book. We found it at the time somewhat awkward 
to judge of a scientific treatise by commencing at the 
second division of the subject ; but it appears to us that 
in perusing the additional matter now before us, the ob- 
jection of " want of arrangement," which we then made, 
in speaking of the second Part, applies with equal force 
to the others. For instance, instead of explaining the 
value of notes, the meaning of a dot, and the different 
species of rests before Time is mentioned (the specimen 
bars ot which should contain all these signs), neither rests 
nor dots are spoken of until they are used. Again, the 
division of Time into Double and Triple is not distinctly 
made out; indeed, we might say that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for a student, even by close attention to 
the explanations, to gain a clear knowledge on the subject 
when he is told that six-eight, six-four, nine-eight, and 
twelve-eight might be called " triple times," because 
there are three notes to a beat. Were this work re- 
arranged, we think, that it might be materially improved ; 
for there is an obvious earnestness about the author which 
cannot be too highly praised. In the explanation of 
Harmony there is much to commend ; but even here the 
want of defined directions is often felt; as, for example, 
where the student, at page 177, is told to use the " chord 
of the dominant" to modulate by, although the chord of 
the dominant seventh is clearly meant. 



NoVELLO, EWEE AND Co. 

Laudate Dominum. A Graduale for Soprano Solo and 
Chorus. By Mozart. 

That so sweet and charming a strain by the great 
master of melody should have remained comparatively 
unknown in England for so many years is a matter past 
mortal comprehension. Nothing in the whole range of 
music can exceed the graceful suavity of this beautiful 
Motett. The effect produced by the subject which is 
given to the solo voice, and afterwards repeated pianis- 
simo by the chorus, is quite characteristic, and not less so 
is the coda, where the chorus ceases for a moment (leaving 
the solo voice sustaining a high note) ; but, immediately 
re-commencing, supplies delicious harmonies to a few 
simple runs. The whole closes with a plaintive Amen. 
Is it too much to hope for an opportunity of hearing the 
English translation (" O praise the Lord all ye nations ") 
of this Motett performed in some of our Cathedrals ? 

1. Open me the gates of Righteousness. Anthem. Com- 
posed for the re-opening of the Parish Church, Gran- 
tham. By G. Dixon, Mus. D., Oxon. 

2. / was glad, (122nd Psalm). Set to music for the 
re-opening of Chichester Cathedral. By E. H. Thorne. 

It is a pleasant and satisfactory sign of the times that 
special occasions, like the re-opening of a church, are be- 
ginning to be again emphasized according to ancient 
usage, by the production of special works— that is to 
say, works composed especially in honour of such occa- 
sions. Modern art — particularly musical — has been too 
long ignored at these high functions, and even yet may 



